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of being directed against any nation. This speech was re-
ported at some length in Germany, and was the object of
bitter criticism. In spite of his efforts to underline cur disin-
terested approach, the German interpretation of his com-
ments was simply that ' England regards Germany as the
most probable enemy.' On another occasion he was returning
to the attack on Beaverbrook. Isolation did not assume reality
simply because Lord Beaverbrook was backing it, and as a
further sly dig at Empire Free Traders, Joseph Chamberlain
was cited as the first man to realize that isolation was imprac-
ticable.

On 3ist May came one of the first signs that Eden's activist
internationalism was marking him out for the special in-
vective of the dictatorial Press. The Tevere^ the most Anglo-
phobe of all Mussolini's papers, began to make offensive
references to Eden's dress sense and to identify him as the
special enemy of Italy. It was roused to anger by the rumours
of British hostility to an Italian adventure in Abyssinia.
' This,' commented The Times correspondent in Rome, * is
the first really serious divergence in policy between Britain
and Italy since Italy became a united kingdom/ The Tcvere
was the paper which, during the height of the Abyssinian
crisis, picked out one of the militant full-page advertisements
of the British Israelites as a typical example of Fleet Street's
editorial opinion. Eden was soon to be overwhelmed with
apocrypha of this nature. The British Embassy began what
soon became a regular trek of protest to the relevant Italian
officials, and received an equally regular promise that the
matter raised would be duly examined.

It was clear that by now Italy was well set on winning back
German friendship. However much the two Dictators may
have disliked each other after their first disastrous meeting at
Venice, they had been able sufficiently to set aside personal
prejudice in order to produce a paper plan allowing both
Italy and Germany spheres of interest that would not
clash.
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